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j 
E LIVE in a world in which 
W conditions and things are con- 
stantly changing. In the tele- 
phone operating job, conditions and 
requirements, too, are constantly 
changing. These changes require 
improved operating practices and 
equipment which, in turn, necessitate 
changes in training, materials and 
methods. 


A short time ago, while walking 
through one of the local department 
stores, I noticed a group of women 
over in one corner of the store. They 
appeared to be receiving instructions 
in knitting certain articles from 
trilliantly-colored yarns. I stopped 
to find out what was going on. There 
were about 20 or 30 individuals in 
the group. One was obvieusly the 
instructor for the group and as she 
talked and demonstrated it was inter- 
esting to note that some readily fol- 
lowed her instructions while others 
proceeded quite slowly. Here we ap- 
parently had a group made up of 
learners and experienced needle work- 
ers, 


We, too, have our learners and ex- 
terienced workers; and while we do 
tot, as a general rule, attempt to in- 
struct them in the same group, we do 
ind it necessary in an office to carry 
® training activities continuously 
which involve both learners and ex- 
perienced workers. Present-day 
taining methods must, accordingly, 
te designed to meet the needs of both 
karners and experienced workers. 

For some time prior to a year or 
‘Wo ago new people were not being 
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added to operating forces in any 
number and the experienced workers, 
most of whom had had long records 
of service, required very little train- 
ing. New practices and equipment 
changes were not being introduced 
to any great extent; consequently 
training or retraining requirements 
were at a minimum. 


Opportunity for Study 
and Formulation of Plans 


During the slack period which pre- 
ceded the upturn in business, there 
was ample opportunity to study 
training methods and to formulate 
plans for meeting anticipated train- 
ing requirements. During this time 
numerous studies were conducted to 
determine just what a local or toll 
operator does in the everyday per- 
formance of her job. 

We know, for example, that a local 
operator answers a line signal many 
times an hour with “Number, 
please?” She completes numerous 
connections, she rings, she gives vol- 
untary supervision, answers flashes, 
now and then corrects an error con- 
dition, and disconnects on signal 
many times each hour of her tour ot 
duty. Some of the things she does 
in completing one call are required 
on every call. Others are required in 
varying degree of frequency. The 


Present Operator-Training Methods 


| TREND OF training methods is toward shorter and more intensive train- 
ing. Rotation of subject matter to allow intervals between sessions on 
same subject. Training concentrates upon operations used with greatest 
frequency. Material arranged to utilize three approaches to the mind— 
sight, vision and touch. Local training period reduced from three weeks 
to six days in most offices. Address at traffic conference in connection 
with annual convention of Iowa Independent Telephone Association 


very fact that certain operations are 
required on every call while others 
may be required only now and then 
suggests the possibility of a training 
plan for learners designed to include 
only the most essential operating fea- 
tures for presentation during the 
training period. 

A training course was accordingly 
developed which included operating 
features with an occurrence of one 
or more in each of 200 calls. Opera- 
tions with an occurrence of less than 
one in 200 were generally omitted. 
Certain types of calls, such as 
emergency calls, were included be- 
cause of their importance. The train- 
ing manual resulting from these 
studies was so arranged that the sub- 
ject matter would be presented in 
about the sequence of a local call— 
first, answering a line signal, then 
acknowledging, completing, ringing, 
and so on. Simple calls come first 
and are followed by the more difficult 
calls. 


Three Avenues of Approach 
to the Mind Is Used 


We know that learning is a matter 
of acquiring knowledge or forming 
habits. Training plans should ac- 
cordingly be designed to assist the 
beginner in the learning process. If 
you merely tell a person how to do a 
certain thing, it generally is not 
nearly so effective as it would be if 
in addition to telling you actually 
show her how to perform the opera- 
tion you have described. 

In the first instance, you utilize the 
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sense of hearing to get your instruc- 
tion across while in the second in- 
stance you utilize both the sense of 
hearing and sense of seeing. If you 
then have her actually perform the 
operation, your instruction will be 
even more complete. In our work the 
three senses—hearing, seeing, and 
feeling—are usually the only ones 
brought into play in the learning 
process. So, in planning for train- 
ing, the attempt was made to arrange 
the material in such a way as to 
utilize these three avenues of ap- 
proach to the mind—namely, seeing, 
hearing, and feeling. 


One of the most unsatisfactory 
features of local and toll training 
methods in the past has been that of 
subjecting a customer to having his 
calls handled by a learner. His serv- 
ice quite naturally falls below par 
and, should he become irritated, the 
student handling his call may be sub- 
jected to some rather caustic remarks 
which, in turn, may react unfavora- 
bly on her growing confidence. 

Present-day local training methods 
recognize this and meet the condition 
through the provision of special 
equipment which permits originating 
practice calls at a regular switch- 
board position. This equipment is 
called a “control training unit.” 
Where this equipment is used, the 
student operator may actually handle 
training calls without interference 
with commercial traffic. This same 
sort of equipment is in the process of 
development for use at toll boards. 

Where equipment of this type is 
to be used, a regular local operating 
position is selected for use as a train- 
ing position. A number of answer- 
ing jacks and multiple jacks which 
are not in use are selected and taken 
off the available number list for 
training purposes. 

These are appropriately designated 
as individual, two, and four-party 
lines and are connected through spe- 
cial circuits to a strip of special jacks 
located at the training position. The 
control training unit is equipped with 
a flexible cord which permits connec- 
tion to these special jacks. When the 
unit is connected, the instructor may 
originate calls of all types common 
to local operating and may duplicate 
all signal conditions encountered by 
an operator handling regular traffic. 

In offices where it is not practica- 
ble to provide equipment of this type, 
a modification of it has been used 
successfully. Four or five telephones 
are installed in the operating room 
and the instructor uses these for the 
purpose of orginating and terminat- 
ing practice calls. 

Through the use of these units and 
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the training material previously men- 
tioned, it has been possible to reduce 
the local training period from three 
weeks to about six days in most of- 
fices. Not only has it been possible 
to shorten the training period but the 
training product—the new operator 
— is enabled to handle a much greater 
number of calls per hour with a lower 
number of errors than was the case 
under previous training methods. 

Under this plan you may wonder 
what the new operator does if she 
encounters a condition which has not 
been explained to her during her 
training. It is contemplated that this 
will happen and early in her training 
she is instructed to call upon her su- 
pervisor for help in meeting such 
conditions. Remembering that the 
training material was based upon the 
frequency of occurrence of different 
operations, the new operator natur- 
ally does not find it necessary to call 
for assistance very often. As she 
becomes more and more experienced, 
the number of such instances ap- 
proaches the zero point. 

Learning does not cease when the 
student operator completes her train- 
ing course. In fact, learning never 
ceases for any operator. Changing 
conditions and requirements call for 
continuous attention to training and 
learning. In recognition of this, con- 
siderable effort has been expended 
the past few years in developing 
“Continued Training” programs. 


“Continued Training” 
Programs 


These programs are made up sep- 
arately for each office. They are pre- 
pared by the chief operator or the 
chief operator and the supervisors in 
a given office. They consist really in 
a list of different subjects peculiar 
to the telephone business and include 
operating details not presented dur- 
ing the training period. They are 
arranged in the order in which it is 
felt they should be presented and 
they apply primarily to new opera- 
tors. 

Properly prepared and followed 
they assure a rather complete gen- 
eral education in the telephone busi- 
ness as well as in the actual job of 
operating. The same idea has been 
used successfully in presenting new 
material and retraining material to 
an entire force. 

The trend of present-day training 
methods, apparently, is toward short- 
er and more intensive training. 
While we cannot say that training 
fundamentals have changed, refine- 
ments are constantly being made. 
Experience indicates that too long a 
time should not be spent in present- 
ing a given subject, for the learner 


may become mentally tired. This has 
led to the rotation of subjec: matter 
to allow for intervals between ges. 
sions on the same subject. 

Present-day training methods pro- 
vide for a minimum of class work 
and a maximum of practice work or 
work at the switchboard. Presenta- 
tion away from the board, where nec- 
essary, is followed as closely as pos- 
sible by practice at the switchboard 
where the student may put into prac- 
tice the things presented. 

The subject of training methods 
is hardly complete without some men- 
tion of the instructor. The individ- 
ual assigned to this work must pos- 
sess, in addition to a thorough knowl- 
edge of operating details, a liking for 
teaching and the ability to teach if 
she is to be successful. Experience 
indicates that an instructor who can 
inspire confidence and can adjust her 
training to meet the needs of differ- 
ent individuals will be successful in 
developing good operating employes. 


vv 

Telephone Demonstration 

for Club Women 
telephone was selected by the 
Electri« 
Chicago as the subject of 
their first program of the season. Model 
switchboards had been installed on the 
stage of the Chicago Lighting Institute, 
Chicago, where the meeting was held 
October 20; and to an interested audi 
ence of 110 women, two operators of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and illustrated what happens on the A 
and 


The 
women’s division of the 
ciation of 


Asso- 


described 


B boards, respectively, when tele 
phone calls are made by the subscriber 

The operators also showed how etrors 
are made as a result of a 
defect, as a result of the operator tak- 
ing down the 


mechanical 


wrong cord or accident- 
dislodging one. What happens 
when the subscriber does not speak dis- 
tinctly or when she hangs up too soon 
was also demonstrated. The answers to 
the numerous questions put to the rep 
resentatives of the telephone company 
indicated the tact and diplomacy Tre 
quired in the satisfactory handling of 
service complaints. 

A feature of the program 
presentation of the motion picture “The 
Modern Knight,” in which the telephone 
is depicted as the hero of the drama. 

The women’s division of the Electric 
Association gives programs of this type 
fer club women on one afternoon each 
month from October to April without 
charge, with the object of educating 
women in late developments in elec: 
tricity and promoting interest in more 
effective use of electricity in the home 
After the programs tea is served. The 
division numbers among its members 
many representatives of the telephone 
industry in Chicago. 
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Mathematics 


For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON, M. Eng., M.LE.E. 


SIXTH ARTICLE, PART II, of series on mathematics 
dealing with alternating current problems, particu- 


larly as relating to telephone transmission. 


This 


section continues the discussion of trigonometry, 
taking up circular functions of compound angles, sine 
functions and the mathematical basis of modulation. 
The foregoing articles in this series have appeared in 
the issues of May 30, June 27, July 25, August 239, 
September 12 and October 31, the latter containing 
Part I of the sixth article dealing with trigonometry 


FUNCTIONS OF COMPOUND 
It is a common mistake to as- 
sume that sin (A + B) —sin A+ sin B. 
incorrect by 

case. Thus, sin 
while sin 


CIRCULAR 
ANGLES: 


This is easily seen to be 
taking a particular 
(55+ 30) — 0.9962, 
30— 1.3192. If A and B, Fig. 49a, are 
any angles, then, cos (A + B)— 
cos A cos B—sin A sin B, for let OZ be 
the reference line, then 
ZZOP = / (A+B) 

Let OP—r, then the polar coordi- 
nates of P referred to OX are r, /B. 
The rectangular coordinates of P with 


55 + sin 


r cos (A+B) =x cos A+ y cos 
(A + 2/2) 
Substituting for x its value, r cos B, and 
for y its value, y—r sin B, 
rcos (A+ B)—rcos BcosA+rsin B 
cos (A + w/2) 
but cos (A + 7/2) —6 sin A; therefore, 
dividing throughout by r and substitut- 
ing sin A for cos (A + w/2) 
cos (A+B) —cos A cos B—sin A 
Projecting on OZ’ which leads OZ by 
90 degrees. 
OP=r, /(A+B) 














Fig. 49. 
Method of Obtaining 


Graphic 


the Circular Function 


Sine (A + B). 














respect 
to OX 
are x, 
sin B 
Now the polar coordinates of OP, ON, 
and NP referred to Oz are: 
OP—r/(A+B) 
ON=x/A 
and NP=—y /(A+ 2/2 
and the projection of OP in any direc- 
tion is equal to the sum of the projec- 
tions of ON and NP in the same direc- 
tion. Projecting on OZ, 


to OX and a line at 90 degrees 
(shown dotted in the diagram) 
y; therefore, x —r cos B; y=r 
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ON — x, LA 
PN=y, /(A + 7/2) as before 

Therefore, 

sin (A+B) 

—x sin A+y sin (A+7/2) 

=r cos B sin A+r sin B sin (A+7/2) 
But sin (A+ B) —cos A; therefore, 
sin (A+B) —cos B sin A+sin B 


There is no restriction on the value 
of the angles A and B and they may be 
of any magnitude, positive or negative 
(see Fig. 49-b). 




















Fig. 50. Graphic Method of Obtaining the 
Circular Function Sine (A-B). 

In (1) put A=0, B=—g¢. Then 
cos (9 —@) = cos @ cos (— ¢) — sin 6 
sin (—@) 
and, since cos (—@) = cos @ and sin 

(— ¢) =— sing 
cos (0 —¢) =cos 6 cos ¢ + sin 0 
Also, in 2 
Then 
sin (6 ¢) =cos (—9) sin 6+ sin 
(— @) cos 8 
and since cos (—¢) = cos ¢ and sin 
(—¢) =— sin 0 
sin (@—¢)=cos ¢ sin @—sin 

cos 0 

(3) and (4) 
(see Fig. 50). 

{ZOX = A, /XOP = — B, 

A—B, OP =r. 

The polar coordinates of P referred to 
OX are r/—B and its rectangular co- 
ordinates, referred to a line OY (shown 
dotted) and OX, are x and y. 

As before, the projection of OP on a 
given line is the sum of the projections 
of ON and NP on that line. 

Projecting on OZ 
r cos (A—B) 

=x cos A+ y cos (A+ 2/2) 

=rcos (—B) cos A+ rsin (— B) 

cos (A + n/2) 

= cos B cos A+sin B sin A..... (5) 

Projecting on OZ’ at 90 degrees to OZ 

sin (A—B) 

=x sin A+ y sin (A+ z/2) 

=rcos (—B) sin A+r sin (—B) 

cos A 
= sin A cos B—sin B cos A 


can be proved directly 


/ZOP = 























Fig. 51. Graphic Method of Obtaining the 
Mean Value of a Sine Function. 
These formulae may be used as addi- 
tional proofs of results previously cb- 

tained. Thus: 

Example 1: Cos (#/2 +A) —cos 2/2 
cos A—sin 7/2 sin A and since cos 
w/2=0 and sin r/2—1, 
cos (7/2+A)—O sin A 

=-—sin A 

Example 2: 


(7r/2+A)—cos wr/2 cos 


Cos 
n/2 sin A 
—sin A 
Example 3: 
Sin (7r/2+A)—sin 7/2 cos 
n/2 sin A 
cos A 
Example 4: 
Sin (7/2—A)—sin -w/2 cos 
n/2 sin A 
cos A 
Example 5: 
Sin (r+ A) 


— sin 7 cos A+ 
A 

——sin A 

(sin r— O, cos r ——1) 

Example 6: 

Sin (rw—A) —sin zcos A 
A 

-sin A 


— COS 


Example 7 
Cos (+A) =cos r cos A—sin 

A 

cos A 

Example 8: 

Cos (r—A) cos w cos A + sin 
A 
= cos A 

MULTIPLE AND SUB-MULTIPLE ANGLES: 
Putting A — B in (1), cos 2A — cos?A — 
sin*A and since cos*A + sin*A — 1 
cos 2A —1—2 sin*A (7) 
Also, from (7), 2 sin*A —1—cos 


and 2 cos*A —1-+ cos 2A 

Similarly, putting A —B in (2) 
sin 2A—2 sin A cos A 

Tan 2A —sin 2A/ cos 2 A 

= 2 sin A cos A/cos*—sin? A 

or, dividing top and bottom by cos*A, 
Tan 2A— 2 tan A/1—tan’A 

HALF ANGLES: 

cos @/2, sin 6/2. 
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It has been proved that cos 2A — 2 
ces*A —1; therefore 
cos @ = 2 cos* 6/2 —1, putting 6/2 
for A. 
Therefore, 
2 cos? 6/2 —1+ cos © and, 
j/1+ cos Oo 
cos 6/2 = =/ “5 re “<< 


Again, 
cos 2A —1—2 sin’A. Therefore, 
cos 8 = 1— 2 sin’? 6/2 
and 2 sin? 6/2 —1—cos @ 


/1— cos 8 


sin6/2 = + V —_—_—__——— 
9 


The choice of sign is settled by the 
quadrant in which ¢/2 lies. 

SUMS AND PrRopUCTS: 
sin (A+ B) =sin A cos B+ cos A 

sin 
sin (A 


Therefore, 


—B) =—sin A cos B—cos A 








Pinnes 














Fig. 52. Circular Functions of Very Small 


Angles. 


Adding (1) and (2), 

2 sin A cos B=sin (A+B) + sin 
(A—B) or 

cos (any angle) sin (another an- 

gle)—sin (sum)-+sin (difference) (3) 

“Difference” is the result of the first 


angle minus the second. § 

(2) from (1) 
2 cos A sin B=sin (A+! 

(A—B) or 

2 cos (any angle) sin (another an- 
gle)—sin (sum)—sin (diffe 
Further, 

cos (A+B) =—cos A cos B 


tracting 


— sin 


nee) (4) 


sin A 
a 
cos (A—B) =—cos A cos B+ sin A 
Adding, 
2 cos Acos B—cos (A+ B)-4 
(A —B) 
= cos (sum) + 
ference) 
Subtracting, 
sin A sin B—cos (A—B) 
(A + B) 
—cos (difference )—cos 
CO eee 
In the identity 
sin (A+B) + sin (A—B) = 
2sinA cos B put 
6 = (A+B) andg=—tA—RB). 
6+¢=—2A and @— o= 2B, 
sin 96+ sin ¢=2 sin 6+ 6/2. cos 
6 — ¢/2 or, 
two sines=—sin (half 
(half difference) .....(9) 


Then 
therefore 


the sum of 
sum) X cos 
Again, 
sin (A+ B) —sin (A—B) = 

A.sinB; Therefore, 
sin @—sin ¢=2 cos 6+ ¢/2.sin 
6 — ¢/2 

or the difference of two sines —2 

cos (half sum).sin (half differ- 


2cos 


cos (A + B)+cos (A—B) —2 
A.cosB and 
cos 6+ cos@¢=—2 cos 6+ ¢/2. Cos 
6 — 6/2 
The two cosines —2 cos 
(half sum) cos (half difference). (11) 
Finally, cos (A+ B)—cos (A—B) 
=-— 2sinA sin B 
= 2 sin A sin (—B) 
and cos @—cos ¢—2 sin 0+ 4/2 sin 


ee 6/2 


sum of 





2am One cyc/e——_—_—_——__-+ 


T= Sry 2E€CS ———_—__ 
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Fig. 53. 


Graphical Representation of a Sine Function Varying With Time 
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Cting 


sin 


Then 
refore 
cos 


alf 








r the difference of two cosines — 2 
sin (half sum).sin (half differ- 
ence reversed) 
Tur MEAN VALUE OF A SINE FUNCTION: 
It wil! be clear that, since all values of 
he sine between 0 and 90 degrees are 
f{ the same numerical values as those 
tween 90 and 180 degrees, the mean 
value of sine between 0 and 90 degrees 
is the same as that between 90 and 180 
legret It is, therefore, only necessary 
) consider the angle 0-90 degrees. 
Referring to Fig. 51 the are o,d, is 
assumed to be so small that it cannot be 
listinguished from a straight line. If 
the arc A-B is divided into a large num- 
of these small arcs all of equal 
| then, since OD—r, the radius 
f the circle, the length AB will be 
dar /4 14 xr. The length of each small 
re will, therefore, be wr/2n. 
Taking the mean value of the sine CD 
when OD is in the middle of the small are 
and adding the values obtained for 
: similar to o,d,, the mean value 
BOA will be 
dividing the sum of the 


sine throughout 
i by 
) obtained by vn. the total number 
0,d, = wr/2n and c,d, is at right 


to CD, o,c, at right angles to OC, 

















Fig. 54. Starting Condition of Rotating 


Radius OP Having an Angular Velocity wt. 


at right angles to OD then tri- 
d.c, is similar to triangle ODC 
COD. Therefore, sine 
equal to DC/DO —c,d,/d,o 
and similarly for every other 
of OD. 

d,o, is the 
of arc AB, there will be a 
for every position of OD hav- 


o.d, is 


— 


same for every 


for its denominator. The sum 
fractions will be 


C,C; + C,C; -+- etc. 


d,0, 


the sum of the numerators for 
le quadrant is OA—r; there- 
sum of the sines — r/d,o, and 


i =-7r/2n, this is equal to 


i 2n/r. 
m/2n 
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The total number of divisions is 
and dividing by this the mean value 
found to be 2n/mn = 2/r = 0.637. 

CircuLaR Functions or VERY SMALI 
ANGLES: Fig. 52 shows a circle of radius 
OA, and B is such a point that /AOB 
is less than 7/2. Erect BP perpendicu- 
lar to OA and BQ perpendicular to OB. 
BQ is thus the tangent to the circle at 
B. Clearly BP, arc BA and tangent BQ 
are in an ascending order of magnitude 
or 

BP<are AB< BQ 
BP/OB<arc AB/OB< BQ/OB 
if /AOB is © radians 
arc AB/OB — 6 
BP/OB — sin © 
BQ/OB — tan @ so that 





Gols) 


° _-—— tll 
































Fig. 55. Cartesian Co-ordinates of Rotat- 
ing Radius OP Having an Angular Velocity 
wt. 
sin @0<0< tan @ if © lies between 

and 7/2. 

Divide throughout by sin 6. Then 
1<6/sine<tane@/sined or 
1<6/sine<sece 

When @ is exactly zero, sec @—1 
Therefore, although sin6@/@ is less than 
1 when © has any value other than @ 
sin @/@ approaches 1 as © approaches 
O. If 6 is very small, sin 6 is very near 
ly equal to, and may be replaced by, © 

Again, tane/e— sine 6/6 <X 1/cos 6 
and as @ approaches O, cos © ap 
proaches 1 as does also sine@/e@. There- 
fore, tan@/e@ also approaches 1 when 6 
approaches O and may be replaced by 6 
when 6 is small. 

The first approximations to sin 6, cos 
6 and tan 6 when @ is small are, there- 
fore, 

sin 0@=>80 
cos @=1 
tan @ 6 


Two Rotating Radii With a Phase 
Difference Between Them. 


Fig. 56. 


INVERSE NoraTion: The angle whose 


sine is x, is frequently written y= 
sin x. It is usual to restrict this ex 
acute 


x is, of course, the sine 


pression to dencting an angle 
whose sine is x 
of y. 
Example: Sin y r/' sin 
1%) = r/6 
y tan-'x is the acute angle whose 
tangent is x. 
Example: Tan-“y 3 3, tan- ( 1) 
w/4 
Again, cos-'(%) ly) — 
27/3. 
Another way of writing the inverse 
function is 
y =arc sin x 
or “y is the are whose sine is x 


Sine FuNcTIONS OF THE TiME: In Fig 


53 one cycle of a sine curve is shown 
which could be an oscillating voltage or 
current or the time displacement of an 
oscillating or vibrating body such as a 
tuning fork. If nm is the number of 
cycles (number of oscillations or vibra 
tions) occurring in one second, 1/n = 
is the time of a complete cycle or the 
periodic time 

The angle swept out by the rotating 
radius Or in one cycle is 360 degrees or 
27 radians, and the angle corresponding 
to a fractional time interval t reckoned 
from O is 


Therefore, 
1/n 
2nt/T. 
example, t/T—i/4, «= 


2ent or, since T—1/n, 
When, for 
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The equation to the curve is, there 





Fig. 57. Summation 
of Two Rotating Radii 
by Means of a Pa- 


rallelogram. 























y=A sin 2nt/T=A sin 2nnt 
=A sin wt. 

where w = 27n — the number of radians 
per second described by the rctator Or 
and A is the maximum value or ampli 
tude of the function. y is the instan- 
taneous value or the value at the in- 
stant of time t. 

The following will help the reader to 
grasp the significance of some of the 
preceding matter while serving as an in- 
troduction to what is to follow when 
sine and cosine curves represent volt- 
azes and currents varying with time 
They will also help him to avoid pit- 
falls. 
sin 6, the 2’s cannot here be cancelled 


For example, 2 * sin @/2 is not 


out. 

1. In the y=OP sin 
(wt+ 60) (see Fig. 54), OP is said to 
be in advance with respect to OQ by the 
initial angle ©. That is to say, when 
t=O, y = OP sin @. 

2. In Fig. 55, y= OP sin (wt + 9)— 


expression 


a sin wt + b cos wt. 

b/OP = sin 6. a/OP = cos @. Therefore, 
6)= OP cos@ sin wt + OP 
sin8 cos wi 


OP sin (wt 

Evidently OP= vVa’+b* and @9= 
tan-' b/a. 

In both these cases the reader should 
be careful to note that only part of the 
compound angle varies with time the 
other portion © is an initial or starting 
angle at time t—O. 

3. Let y= OA sin (wt + 6)+ OB sin 
(wt + ¢). 

Referring to Fig. 56 and to the fore- 
going expression, this will be seen to be 
the case of the addition of two rotating 
radii revolving at the same angular ve- 
locity, wt, and having initial angles 6 and 
%. OA and OB can be replaced by a re- 
sultant OR at an angle, at the moment 
considered, of (wt+e). e and OR are 
readily obtained, since the projection of 
OR on OY is the sum OC of the projec- 
tions of OA and OB on OY. 

The sine of angle e is thus graphic- 
ally obtained and the angle itself may 
be obtained by reference to trigonomet- 
ric tables. By drawing OR of suitable 
length at an angle e, it will intersect the 
hcrizontal line drawn from OC at a 
point 
OR 


which determines the length of 








Referring to Fig. 
57-a, if a line BR is 
drawn from B par- 
allel to OA and a 
line AR from A 
parallel to OB, the 
two lines will in- 
tersect on the line 
OR forming the di- 
agonal of the par- 
allelogram OBRA 
and OR will corre- 
spond exactly as re- 
gards length and 
phase angle with 
OR of Fig. 56. 
Hence the resultant 
rotator of two ro- 
tators such as OA 
and OB can be ob- 
tained by ‘“com- 
pleting the paral- 
lelogram’’ and draw- 
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ing its diagonal. Fig. 59. 
A simpler con- 

struction is that 

shown in Fig. 57-b. Here the rotator OB is 

jcined to the end A of OA at the correct 

angle wt + ¢ and OB joined by the dot- 

ted line which is obviously equal in 

every respect to the line OR of Fig. 56a. 
4. It is useful to be able to establish 

the value of OR analytically. In Fig. 

58 drop a perpendicular from R on to 
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Fig. 58. Analytical Method of Obtaining 


the Result of Fig. 57. 


the line OP extended. Call the perpen- 
dicular p and let the horizontal portion 
of OP extended be called n. Then, 
OR? — (OP+ n)?+ p° 
— OP? + n*?+ 20P.n+ pp’ 
— OP? + PR*+ 2.0P.n 
but n/PR —n/OQ—cos «; therefore, 
OR? — OP* + PR*?+ 2 OP.OQ cos « 
When 
x = 0, OR—OP + OQ and 8—O 
x = 9) degrees OR— ¥ OP* + OQ* and 
6 — tan-' 0Q/OP 
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Fig. 60. 


Curve Iilustrating ‘“‘Inoculation’’ in Carrier Telephony. 


Showing the “‘Beating” Effect of Two Sine Curves of 
Slightly Different Frequencies. 


x — 180 OR — OP OQ and 
6 —O cr 180 degrees. 

In the general expression OR*— 
OP? + 0Q* + 2 OP. OQ cos «, it will be 
seen from the diagram that 6 — tan 
p/(OP +n) but p= PR sin « — 0Q sin 
«x and OP+ n— OP + OQ cos c;; there- 
fore, 

6 — tan-’ OQ sin«x/OP + OQ cos « and 
y = OR sin 0 

=v OP? + 0Q* + 2 OP.OQ cos « sind 

5. Let two radii rotate about a point 
O and have amplitudes A and B, respec- 
angular 


degrees 


tively, and velocities of 


(w + w,) and (w—w,) radians. Then, 
sin (w + w,) t + 

sin (w — w,)t—2 sin (w+w,+w— 

w,) t/2 cos (Wr 

w, — w+ w,) t/2 


— 2 sinwt. cos w,t. 
The process is shown by the curves of 
Fig. 59. The resultant curve waxes and 
wanes at a frequency equal to the dif- 
ference between the frequencies of the 
two ccmponent This 
graphically represents the phenomenon 


curves diagram 
of “beats” in music where two nearly 
equal frequencies interfere with each 
other. It can be observed by striking 
two adjacent keys on a piano with the 
loud pedal down. This beating effect 
forms the basis of “heterodyne” recep- 
tion in radio work. 

The equation to the resultant curve 
can be established analytically. Thus: 
y=A sin wt+ B sin (wt+ 4)t 
where w=(w—w,) and (w+84)= 
w + w, of the previcus paragraph. Then, 

y=A sin wt+ Bsin (W+.8)t 
=A sin wt+B sin wt cos gt + B cos 
wt sin Bt 
=sin wt (A+B cos Bt) 
(B sin gt) 
—C sin (wt+ 6) if (A+B cos st)= 


cos wt 
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C cos @ and B sin pt =C sin. 
g—tan" B sin pt/(A + B cos pt) and, 
y= A? + B + 2AB cos Bt <x sin 
"(wt + 0) 

This represents a current whose am- 
plitude and phase varies and which has 
an angular velocity of 27n —* ora fre- 
quency B/2m equal to the difference of 
the frequencies of the two currents. The 
maximum amplitude is 

A+ B42 AB when pt=2an 
where n is any positive integer. 

The minimum value is: 
vA: + B?— 2AB when ft = (2n + 1)z. 


cs 6t being + 1 and 1 under the two 


onditions. 
Tue MATHEMATICAL BASIS OF MODULA- 
rox: Let y=A sin w,t be a high fre- 


quency oscillation the amplitude of 
which is A and the frequency w,/2r. If 
this is varied sinusoidally—that is, in- 
creased and decreased in accordance 
with the sine law of variation—and be- 
tween the values A+ B and A—B ata 
second frequency much lower than the 
first and equal to w./2z, then a complex 
oscillation such as that shown in Fig. 
{0 is produced. 

At any instant the amplitude of the 
complex oscillaticn is given by (A+B 
cos wt) and, therefore, the equation to 


the curve is 


y— (A+B cos w,t) sin w,t........ (1) 
Writing K —B/A, then 
y—A(1+K cos w.t) sin w,t....... (2) 


B/A is the modulation factor and may 
be 46 or 50 per cent. The expression for 
the amplitude’ (A+B cos w,t) varies 
with t and when 

t—O.cos w.t—1 and the amplitude 


is A+ K 

t/T—=%™% cos w.t—O and the ampli- 
tude is A 

t/T 1% cos w.t — 1 and the ampli- 


tude is A—K 
t/T = % cos w.t —O and the amplitude 
is —A 
Multiplying out the right-hand expres- 
sicn of (2) 
y=A sin w,t + KA (sin w,t cos w.,t) 
=A sin w,t+KA [sin (w,+w,) 
=A sin w,t+KA/2 sin (w,-+ w,) 


The first term of (3) is the carrier 
and the second and third terms the up- 
per and lower “side” frequencies. In 
practice, the carrier is modulated by a 
humber of oscillating disturbances 
which are additive in their effect and 
form side bands the width of which ex- 
tends from the lowest to the highest fre- 
quency present. 

The reader should plot the carrier 
and the side frequencies for, say, 
W,/2r = 30,000 and w./2r — 1,000 which 
Will yield side frequencies of 31,000 and 
29,000 respectively, making the ampli- 
tude of the side frequencies B/2 so that 
their additive effect is B. The resultant 
modulated curve will be obtained by 
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adding the three curves tcgether point- 


by-roint having regard to their signs, 
positive ani negative. 

One or two interesting points will be 
noted. Drawing a vertical line at any 
point cutting the axes of the three 
curves, the variable phases of the side 
frequencies with respect to each other 
and to the carrier will be seen. 

At some points the peaks of the side 
frequencies are exactly together, at 
other points they are in oppcsition. 
Asain, at some points their peaks coin- 
cide and are added to the carrier and 
at other points oppose the carrier. It 
will also be seen that at the end of each 
half-cycle of the carrier, the side fre- 
quencies are always equal in magnitude 
but opposite in sign so that their net 
effect is zero. 


7 Ww 
Utilities Commissioners 
Discuss FCC Regulation 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has no power to regulate tele- 
phone exchange service, even across 
State lines, and is limited in jurisdic- 
tion to interstate toll service, according 
to a paper by Commissioner Floyd L. 
Bollen, of the Nebraska State Railway 
Cummission, read on November 13 at 
the 48th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, held at Atlantic 
City, N. J. His paper was read by 
John Schnell, chief accountant of the 
Nebraska commission. 

Quoting sections 2-a and 2-b and also 
section 221-b of the Communications Act 
of 1934, Commissioner Bollen declared: 

“These provisions clearly limit the 
jurisdiction of the Federal commission 
to interstate toll service and exclude 
from its jurisdiction all exchange serv- 
ice, even though that exchange service 
crosses state lines and becomes inter- 
State commerce. 

By the use of the words ‘solely 
through physical connection,’ the Con- 
gress has divided all telephone com- 
2+ sin (w,—w,) t/2] 

+ KA/2 sin (w,—w,) t..(3) 


panies into two classes. The first class 
comprises those telephone companies 
which furnish no facilities other than 
the switchboard, to which an interstate 
tell line is physically connected for the 
purpose of furnishing interstate toll 
sel vice to exchange subscribers or to the 
public generally at the exchange 

This class of companies has nothing 
to do with fixing interstate toll rates. 
They merely receive from the interstate 
toll line company a commission, or what 
amounts to a commission, for connect- 
ing their exchange subscribers and oth- 
ers to the interstate toll line and col- 
lecting toll charges for the toll com- 


Jany from their exchange subscribers 
and others for calls they pass through 
their switchboards. Clearly, such com- 
panies are not subject to all provisions 
of the act and only to certain provisions 
of sections 201 to 205 of the act. 


The second class is comprised of those 
companies which not only furnish the 
switchboard but also a part of the toll 
line through which an interstate toll 
message must pass, and for which such 
company demands and is entitled to re- 
ceive a pro rata part of the toll charge. 
Such companies are clearly subject to 
ail the provisions of the act.” 

Commissioner Bollen pointed out, in 
his paper, that under section 201, re- 
lating to service and charges, and sec- 
tion 202, relating to discriminations 
and preferences, the FCC is given 
jurisdiction to require physical connec 
tion between toll companies and be 
tween a toll company and an exchange 
company. It may also establish routes 
and charges applicable thereto and de- 
termine the division of charges. A 
company operating an exchange without 
toll lines may thus be required to be- 
come a connecting carrier and, there- 
fore, subject to these sections. 

Mr. Bollen said that section 2-b-2 of 
the Federal Communications Act has 
caused much debate and concern to the 
Independent group and to the FCC. In 
his opinion, the matter was of no im- 
portance to state commissions for the 
reason that any controversies arising 
out of its construction would be outside 
their jurisdiction. 

Eldon J. Hopple, chairman of the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, said 
that the FCC should leave the fixing 
of rates for most telephone companies 
to state boards. He argued that state 
officials were better able to keep accu- 
rately informed in the important mat- 
ter of depreciation, which he said must 
he closely linked with the rate problem. 

In the largest company in Ohio, he 
continued, depreciation charges account- 
ed for 30 per cent of total operating rev- 
enue before taxes, being second only to 
salary and wage payments. In some 
eases, he added, depreciation charges 
were almost as great as net earnings. 

As the telephone market was far 
from saturated, he went on, increased 
requirements and new inventions would 
make some of the existing plant and 
equipment inadequate and _ obsolete. 
This, he emphasized, was besides ordi- 
nary depreciation. 

Regulatory bodies, he continued, must 
see that depreciation charges are large 
enough to replace wornout and inade- 
quate plant, or service would deteri- 
orate. The study of depreciation charges, 
he added, should be made by the same 
body that passes on rates, as the two 
problems go together. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY THOUGHTS 


Next Thursday is the real Amer- 
ican holiday—Thanksgiving Day. 
Most of our national holidays are 
native to other lands, but Thanks- 
giving Day is an original product 
of the United States. 

Much water has gone over the 
revolving wheel labeled 1936. Opin- 
ions may differ as to how much 
farther along we have traveled on 
the road to good times in the last 
year, but all will agree that we are 
at least nearer to our goal. 

Whether we hail from New York 
or from Kansas, we all believe in 
the destiny of our country as the 
home of a progressively happy peo- 
ple, blessed beyond any other na- 
tion on the face of the globe. 

There are plenty of problems 
still to work out and difficulties to 


overcome, but every true American 
believes that his country will prove 
equal to the task. Crops have been 
better this year and business is re- 
sponding to that upward swing of 
the pendulum that has never failed 
to follow a period of depression. 
The telephone industry in particu- 
lar is moving ahead all over the 
country, as evidenced by the daily 
gains in replaced stations. 

It is, therefore, a duty to return 
thanks for all our blessings on No- 
vember 26, and not in a formal way 
either, but in all sincerity. A little 
thought will convince us that we 
have much to be thankful for after 
all, despite the trials that some- 
times obscure our real and endur- 
ing good fortune as citizens of the 
United States of America. 





The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il 
IF EMPLOYED will you telephone company, with the resultant 
. ’ . consequence. 
give ten days’ notice 


when you desire to leave 
the service? Be fair with 
the company and it will 
be fair with you. No. 265 


ELEPHONE companies, par 

ticularly the larger ones, re- 

quire applicants to fill out an 
“Application for Employment” forn 
when they apply for a position as 
switchboard operator. This appli- 
cation contains various questions 
such as the date of birth, what school- 
ing you have had, if you are employed 
at the present time, etc. 

The application form also includes 
this question: “If employed, will you 
give ten days’ notice when you desire 
to leave the service?” The answer 
to this question, of course, is in the 
affirmative, but how many times is 
this agreement forgotten when the 
operator desires to leave the service 
of the telephone company! 

The following with the exception 
of names, is a true story of an oper- 
ator who failed to remember or heed 
this part of her agreement with the 
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“May I give you a demonstration ?” 
the words which greeted the 
writer when she answered her door 


were 


bell one Saturday afternoon. “I am 
Miss Jones of the Paramount com- 
pany. We are placing a new product 


on the market which is invaluable to 
every It cleans and pol- 
ishes at the same time, which results 
in a saving of time and effort. Some- 
thing in which we are all interested 
these days. May I come in and dem- 
onstrate what this product will do?” 

Being in a receptive frame of mind 
and also being interested in time and 
labor-saving devices, the writer in- 
vited the young lady to enter and 
give a demonstration of her product, 
with the result that it did all she rep- 
resented it would do and a sale was 
made. 

The demonstrator appeared to be 
rather weary and not in a hurry to 
make her exit so she was invited to 
tarry and rest awhile. During the 
course of conversation, which touched 
upon the various phases of salesman- 
ship, the young lady volunteered the 
information that while she liked her 
present employment and had been 
meeting with success in her work, it 


housewife. 





did not compare with the first work 
she did after leaving schoo! 


“And what was that, may I ask?” 
queried the writer. 

“Operating the switchboard at the 
telephone office,” replied the young 


lady. “It was such fascinating work 
and so very interesting I ha 


e never 
found anything to compare with it.” 

“If you enjoyed the work so well,” 
continued the writer, “why do you 


not return to it?” 

“That is just it,” replied Miss 
Jones. “They will not take me back. 
You see, when I quit I did not give 
any notice. I know I agreed to give 
ten days’ notice when I signed my 
application but I did not realize how 
important it was to carry out that 
agreement. But I realize it now. 
They will not re-employ me and 
neither will any other telephone com- 
pany. So here I am selling furniture 
polish when I would be so much hap- 
pier working at the switchboard.” 

So frequently when an operator 
leaves the service of the telephone 
company she is of the opinion that 
it will never be necessary for her to 
work again. This is particularly true 
of young women embarking on the 
matrimony. But how 
often we find that death or stormy 
weather make it necessary for those 
girls to again seek employment to 
earn a livelihood. Of course, if they 
have left the service without giving 
the prescribed notice, their chances 
for re-employment in telephone work 
are few and far between. 

Employment supervisors, chief op- 
erators, managers and all persons re- 
sponsible for taking applications for 
employment and employing operators 
should stress the importance of this 
part of the prospective operator's 
agreement. Give them the benefit of 
your years of experience in order 
that they may avoid the fate of Miss 
Jones. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. When you ask distant operator 
to “change connection and ring 
called number” and you receive 
another DA report, what report 
do you enter on the ticket? 

2. How long do you wait to AG an 
NC report? 

3. Do you enter 
given? 

4. How many times should an oper- 
ator call for a busy line before 
asking the operator to call you? 

5. Why should there be a report 
charge on long distance calls? The 
public does not seem to under- 
stand why a charge is made when 
they do not talk. 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions may be found on page 31. 
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Ce 4) An important factor in the tremendous 
a | | ox WAZ Si demand for the Type 34A3 self-contained 
yh ~ a e. SS Monophone, has been its strikingly handsome 
howl ‘ : \{  “=—Seao appearance. In its clean simplicity of line, 
rmy af this instrument reflects the best dictates of 
o 4 : . modern design, while the deep lustre of its 
they ge finish and the smoothness of its molded con- 
ier ’ * sy ous eee tours convey a sense of fine craftsmanship. 
na eet 8 ; Yet in brute strength and ability to take 
f op- . ©: @e } punishment, no other standard telephone can 
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he projections, of fragile corners. Observe its 
at of low center of gravity, how its weight and 
— balance prevent slipping even during dialing. 
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tors | a } Here, indeed, is a modern-type telephone 
rator | ee which telephone companies welcome whole- 
a 4 f heartedly. It not only has unequalled eye 
port Wy appeal, but it will also endure the hardest 
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shat have slipped by since the first Com- 
khange was installed have seen the politi- 
dom one extreme to the other, now favor- 
Mother. But the popularity of the Auto- 
{among telephone companies has never 
@xs seen the number of C-A-X's in service 
. Today, over 600 of these unattended 
\nited States alone. 


itthis decisive trend is important to every 
x. It means that the Automatic Electric 

Bed in gruelling daily service—in hundreds 
ties—under every extreme of climate and 
ind been found by this vast electorate of 
wers to be the most satisfactory type of 
ment available today. 


ce be more convincing? Could any testi- 
iced than that of telephone companies 
depends upon profitable operation? Per- 
nge would prove to be a better investment 
tation. Write to us for further informa- 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


THE NEW DEAL VICTORY and possible amendment 
to the Constitution. Suggested proposals for bringing 


about quick amendment. 


“Fair return” discussion at 


state commissioners’ annual meeting last week. 


Other matters concerning regulatory commissions 


placed President Roosevelt back 

in the White House for at least 
four more years, and sent to Wash- 
ington the kind of a Congress that 
he can still send “must” bills to, cre- 
ates strangely enough a number of 
problems for the New Deal. By far 
the biggest and most important prob- 
lem is whether or not an attempt 
should be made to put over a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Prior to the election, the New Deal 
strategists had planned a somewhat 
drawnout siege to win support for 
the principles of certain Federal] stat- 
utes which have been outlawed by the 
United States Supreme Court. An- 
ticipating, as did most observers (in- 
cluding your very humble correspond- 
ent), that the 75th Congress would 
be much more conservative and inde- 
pendent, especially in the House of 
Representatives, than the 74th, the 
New Deal legislative jockeys were 
planning, prior to November 3, a pro- 
gram of caution. 

They expected, of course, that both 
houses of Congress would still be 
controlled by the Democrats, but by 
somewhat reduced majorities. The 
plan, therefore, was to dress up the 
NRA, the AAA, the Guffey Coal Act, 
and a few other constitutional cas- 
ualties in new but somewhat modi- 
fied statutory uniforms and slip them 
through Congress. Congress was ex- 
pected to gab a lot, kick a little, but 
finally pass the bills. 


Tne NEW DEAL victory that 


HIS would “put the bee” right 

on the United States Supreme 
Court again. It would take from one 
to two years to get test cases before 
the court; and there would be rea- 
sonable expectations that in that pe- 
riod death or resignations might en- 
able the President to neutralize or 
perhaps overthrow the present slight 
edge held by conservative justices 
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in the court, as presently composed. 

Even if this did not come about 
and the court happened to throw out 
the resurrected reforms again, cer- 
tain administration leaders expected 
that popular resentment, or some- 
thing or other, would build up a real 
demand for a constitutional amend- 
ment. It was thought that this might 
be put through the 75th Congress 
with a hard fight, and after that it 
would have to take its chances in the 
state legislatures. 


OW CERTAIN administration 

officials are beginning to scorn 
such dilatory tactics. With such a 
thumping big majority in both the 
House and the Senate, they argue, 
why waste time attempting more 
legislation under the present form of 
the Constitution and run the risk of 
court veto? They know that all the 
President would have te do now 
would be to say the word, and Con- 
gress, without a doubt would pass 
a broad, sweeping constitutional 
amendment. In 1938 a 76th Con- 
gress might feel differently about it, 
so why not strike while the iron is 
hot? 

There is much plausibility in this 
reasoning. Consider the fact that 43 
of the 48 state legislatures are meet- 
ing next January. Thanks to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal popularity, 
a large number of the present legis- 
lators, plus a good many Democratic 
state governors, rode into office on 
the President’s coat tails. 

It is an ironic fact, for example, 
that in New York state, where Gov- 
ernor Lehman was urged to run to 
“help” the President, and in Illinois 
where Governor Horner was urged 
not to run so as to “help” the Presi- 
dent (by avoiding the injection of 
Chicago machine vs. downstate Demo- 
cratic factionalism into the cam- 
paign), both gubernatorial candi- 


dates were retained in office, running 
behind the President’s ticket in the 
matter of votes. 

In Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
and elsewhere, state governors and 
state legislators woke up on Novem. 
ber 4 and pinched themselves to see 
if it were really true that they were 
elected. Naturally, these state offi- 
cials are going to be grateful to the 
President and, therefore, overwhelm- 
ingly New Dealish. 

Suppose the President did decide to 
stampede a constitutional amendment 
through Congress during the first 
days of the session. What would 
happen to it if it were tossed to these 
New Deal legislatures in the states? 
That is the highly debatable ques- 
tion. 


O MUCH for the argument of 
these administration advisers 
who counsel the President to make a 
bold frontal attack while the tide of 
his political success is at its crest. 


If President Roosevelt’s  over- 
whelming victory at the polls were 
to be construed as a vote of confi- 
dence by the American people, we 
might expect that some of the con- 
servative Southern states would buck 
the amendment. 


We can imagine the Southern ora- 
tors getting the old “states’ rights” 
arguments out of the moth balls and 
making Dixie rafters ring with de- 
nunciation of a constitutional amend- 
ment that would effectively reduce 
the states to mere administrative 
subdivisions of governmental policies 
originating at Washington. Others 
might dawdle until the state legisla- 
tive sessions were over, for time in- 
variably brings reaction, as all poli- 
ticians well know. 

Still, those who urge the frontal 
attack point out that if as many as 
half of the states could be influenced 
to adopt the amendment during the 
Spring of 1937, President Roosevelt 
might within the next two years pick 
up the additional states necessary for 
ratification. They remember that he 
put over the prohibition repeal 
amendment within a year. They 
point out that there might not be 
another chance like this for such an 
important amendment in the next 50 
years. 
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the President does fall in with 
this line of reasoning, he would have 
ork fast. The matter might be 
the subject of his very first 
ssage to the Congress. That 
would be dramatic and _ typically 
Rooseveltian. However, if there 
were any hitch, the state legislators 
states usually have much shorter 
regular sessions than Congress, some 
being limited to 60 days by statute), 
would be slipping out of their re- 
spective state capitals before the glad 
tidings could even come from Wash- 
ington. 

Naturally the tactics of the rem- 
nant Republicans and conservative 
Democrats in the Senate would be to 
stall and filibuster so that the coun- 
try would have time to catch its 
breath and think it over. If the op- 
position has time to consolidate and 
form its lines, this brilliant plan 
would be almost certain to suffer the 
fate of the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment, which has been kicking 
around the state legislatures for the 
last 12 years. 

In short, the President would have 
to put the thing over in one sudden 
furious assault, while he still rides 
high at the peak of his political ca- 
reer. 


A ND WHAT would be the nature 
i of such an amendment? There 
were about a dozen such measures 
introduced at the last session which 
expired with the 74th Congress. Any 
or all of these could be reintroduced, 
and probably will be. 

The most favored, because of its 
directness and simplicity, was the 
amendment written by Senator As- 
hurst of Arizona. This would simply 
give Congress the power to regulate 
hours, wages, etc., of all commerce 
and agriculture. Think about that 
long enough and you will understand 
how it would destroy almost the last 
vestige of substantial states’ rights. 

Your correspondent’s view of this 
plan is that it can’t be done; but 
don’t be surprised if it is tried. 


N ALTERNATIVE suggestion 
i for a constitutional amendment 
often discussed in Washington these 
days is one directed squarely at the 
United States Supreme Court. De- 
stroy the court’s veto power, and the 
New Deal could put over anything it 
wanted (and by the same token, crit- 
ics say, the Constitution would be- 
come a mere scrap of paper). 

The feasibility of such an attack 
Seems less credible. It wouldn’t be 
nearly as smart politically as the As- 
hurst amendment. The latter might 
well appeal to the people as an open, 
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honest fight for acceptance of po- 
litico-social reforms; the former 
smacks a little too much of loading 
the dice or slugging the umpire, to 
stand the test of American sports- 
manship. 

If any attack is made on the Su- 
preme Court, it will be by way of 
legislative proposals in the form of 
Federal statutes. Even these, your 
correspondent ventures to say, would 
lack presidential endorsement and 
hence face a very doubtful prospect 
of passage. 


ROBABLY the most thought-pro- 

voking of all the discussions at 
the sessions of the annual convention 
of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 
held last week in Atlantic City, was 
the suggestion of Dean Frank H. 
Sommer of New York University 
Law School that utility stockholders 
of the future might be required to 
use part of their earnings or “fair 
return” to establish or maintain their 
right to earnings. 

In other words, Dean Sommer 
wants utilities to pay rate-case ex- 
penses out of their corporate pocket- 
books. He pointed to “unwarranted” 
costs incurred (now charged to oper- 
ating expenses) by utilities in some 
of the more drawnout rate proceed- 
ings. Notable among these were 
Bell telephone rate cases, most of 
which have by this time been dis- 
posed of one way or another. 

Dean Sommer failed to stress the 
fact, however, that utility rates are 
subject to attack in many instances 
on the motion, or on the initiative, 
of various state commissions, munici- 
palities, or even individual groups of 
rate complainants. Without any 
modification on this score, Dean Som- 
mer’s proposal might put a premium, 
or at least a high “nuisance value,” 
on rate litigation started by utility 
rate critics which would have to be 
paid for by the utilities (regardless 
of its justification). 

Assuming that this objection could 
be satisfied by some modification of 
his proposal, however, Dean Som- 
mer’s plan seemed to find many ap- 
preciative ears among his audience 
of state’s commissioners. 


PEAKING of ears, there are some 
official ears over at the FCC still 
burning from the stinging rebuke de- 
livered by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
in its recent opinion on the Hearst 
telegram seizure case. 
Technically, Mr. Hearst lost his 
case because the court found that it 
had no authority to interfere with 


the Senate’s use of evidence already 
secured. But the court left no doubt 
that it would have issued an injunc- 
tion to restrain the seizure of such 
evidence by the Senate or anyone 
else, if complaint had been made be- 
fore seizure actually occurred. 

As for the FCC’s action in assist- 
ing the Senate to seize these tele- 
grams, the court said it was essen- 
tially a violation of the spirit and in- 
tent of the Communications Act. 

Now telephone men at least know 
where they stand, in the event snoop- 
ing bureaucracy ever attempts to tap 
telephone wires (as has been sug- 
gested) for purposes not relative to 
proper, routine regulation of com- 
munications facilities. 


NE LITTLE incident in current 

regulatory news that seems to 
be escaping public attention is the 
movement on foot to abolish the post 
of People’s Counsel in the regulatory 
set-up of the District of Columbia. 

The theory that there should be an 
independent official to prosecute com- 
plaints against utilities before the 
state commissions, received quite a 
little attention some years ago and 
such a post was actually created in 
Indiana, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. 

The movement bogged down in 
other states, however, and now the 
People’s Counsel of the District of 
Columbia, after a record in office of 
continuous clashes with the local pub- 
lic utilities commission, has resigned 
and has admitted that the continua- 
tion of that post is of doubtful wis- 
dom. 

Rumor has it that President Roose- 
velt (who appoints District of Co- 
lumbia officials) may not appoint a 
new People’s Counsel. It is recalled 
that as governor of New York he 
once vetoed a bill which would have 
created a similar post in the Empire 
state. He gave then as his reason, 
his conviction that a People’s Coun- 
sel would simply be charged with du- 
ties which the state commission it- 
self ought to perform. 

There is no indication that he has 
ever changed his mind. So if he fails 
to appoint a successor to the local post, 
it is likely that the People’s Counsel 
movement, or what is left of it in the 
states, will just about fold up under 
such precedent. 


7 
Minnesota Convention 
Set for January 19-21 
The 1937 convention of the Minnesota 
Télephone Association will be held at 
the Hotel Lowry in St. Paul on January 


19, 20 and 21, according to Secretary J. 
C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul. 
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Enthusiastic Meeting Held by 
Virginia Telephone Men 


PROBLEM of inductive interference occupied atten- 


tion at Virginia convention. 


Underground plant 


advocated as best way to eliminate hazards from 


weather which disrupt 
phone service. 


or hamper good tele- 


Problems affecting telephone indus- 
try. as a whole, taken up. 


Traffic conference a 


new and popular feature. Membership list is growing 


HE MATTER OF power line 
extensions throughout the 
rural sections of Virginia by 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was the chief problem dis- 
cussed at the annual convention of 
the Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association at the Monticello Hotel 
in Charlottesville November 10-11. 
Just after the convention ad- 
journed, a meeting of the new board 
of directors was held. Charles C. 
Ward, assistant general manager of 
the Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Charlottesville, was elected presi- 
dent; Rodney M. Coggin, general 
manager of the East Coast Tele- 
phones, Inc., Warsaw, vice-president ; 
and Aubrey U. Meadows, assistant 
to the president, Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn.-Va., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
With more than 100 delegates al- 


CHARLES C. WARD, Assistant 
General Manager, Virginia Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Charlottesville, Is 
the New President of the Virginia 
Independent Telephone Association. 
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ready registered President B. L. 
Fisher, of Martinsville, called the 
meeting to order at 2:00 p. m., No- 
vember 10. He gave a general out- 
line of the problems confronting the 
telephone men and what it was hoped 
to accomplish, urging the Independ- 
ent telephone industry of the state 
to align itself in one strong body 
for the purpose of combating the 
many matters coming up from time 
to time. 


In addition to power line exten- 
sions, President Fisher listed as an- 
other problem the placing of more 
telephone wire plant underground, 
thus eliminating the hazard of tor- 
nadoes, sleet, and other causes that 
interrupt service and occasion great 
expense to the operating companies. 
He expressed his belief that the time 
is not far distant when engineers of 
this country will have worked out a 
method whereby underground instal- 
lations will not be prohibitive from 
an expenditure standpoint. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
A. U. Meadows was exceptionally 
pleasing. It indicated that more than 
90 per cent of the Independently-op- 
erated telephones in the state were 
represented through membership in 
the association. The treasury has 
a very substantial balance. There 
are, however, a large number of mu- 
tual companies not members of the 
association, and the secretary solic 
ited and urged the fullest coopera- 
tion of the larger companies in con- 
tacting these smaller units, with the 
view of bringing them into the mem- 
bership of the state association. 

He stressed the importance of 
having these companies in the asso- 
ciation, not so much from a monetary 
standpoint, because their contribution 
to the association will be meager, but 
rather for their aid and assistance 
in making it possible for the associ- 


Retiring President B. L. FISHER, 
Martinsville, in His Address Before 
the Virginia Convention, Listed 
Power Line Extensions Into Rural 
Territory as the Main Problem Con- 
fronting Telephone Men. 


ation to present a broad line of de- 
fense on legislative, tax and other 
problems that may arise affecting the 
Independent industry in Virginia. 

The secretary assured the conven- 
tion that his office is always ready 
and willing to cooperate and to help 
in any way possible, and that he 
would consider it a privilege and a 
pleasure to render the membership 
more service. He expressed the hope 
that in the new year of association 
activities the members would use his 
office more. 

A report of interest to all was that 
of G. Fred Switzer, president of the 
Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 
Mr. Switzer told of the great amount 
of work done by the association’s leg- 
islative committee on legislative mat- 
ters during the past session of the 
assembly at Richmond. 

A topic of prime importance was 
the general plant discussion con- 
ducted by A. L. Stadermann, chief 
engineer, Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. 
Stadermann’s talk was most inform- 
ative, and at its conclusion the meet- 
ing was thrown open for general 
discussion which lasted for quite 
some time. 

A feature of the convention was 
the banquet on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 10. More than a hundred 
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guests attended the banquet, which 
was presided over by L. D. Dens- 
more, toastmaster. C. H. Weber, 
general manager of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., Richmond, 
brought greetings and good wishes 
from his company. 

Francis X. Welch, Washington 
correspondent of TELEPHONY and as- 
sciate editor of Public Utilities 
Fortnightly, was the speaker of the 
evening. The title of his address 
was “Behind the Scenes at Wash- 
ington.” Mr. Welch’s remarks were 
well received by those present as he 
brought much food for thought. 
Many of his comments were of a 
most comforting nature, while others 
illustrated the need for caution along 
certain lines in the industry. 

The session on November 11 
opened with the enthusiasm and in- 
terest evident the first day. Presi- 
dent Fisher reported the inability of 
F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago, president 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, to be present. 
In his absence C. C. Deering, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary of the na- 
tional association, extended greetings 
of the senior body and outlined some 
of the things the national organiza- 
tion is doing in the interest of Inde- 
pendent telephony. 

Mr. Deering reported on the ef- 
forts being put forth by the special 
committee in working out a more sat- 
isfactory arrangement between the 
Bell companies and the Independent 
companies relative to compensation 
for the teletypewriter and other so- 
called Bell special services. He also 
emphasized the need of more state 


A U. MEADOWS, Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., Assistant to President, Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., Was Re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Virginia Independent Telephone As- 
sociation at the Recent Convention. 
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association activities and more uni- 
fication of the operators in each state 
through a larger membership in the 
state associations. 

Following Mr. Deering’s remarks, 
W. G. Snapp, general auditor-of the 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Bris- 
tol, Tenn., read a paper relating to 
“State and Federal Accounting Sys- 
tems, Payroll Accounting, Tax Ac- 
counting, and Destruction of Rec- 
ords.” 

Mr. Snapp stated that keeping ac- 
curate records is a matter of econo- 
my to telephone companies and is in- 
valuable in reporting to state bodies 
for tax assessments. Since filing a 
return is now required by the gov- 
ernment, a system of accounting, no 
matter how simple, is almost neces- 
sary and will be of tremendous value, 
declared the speaker. 

Mr. Snapp expressed the opinion 
that “no company is well managed 
without a record of facts on which to 
apply management. Leaks and waste 
cannot be stopped unless known, and 
the best way to know them is to keep 
a record of what you are doing. The 
profit is not what you take in, but 
how much you keep from spending.” 

It was suggested the smaller com- 
panies secure assistance from the 
larger companies in setting up a sim- 
ple set of books. The speaker then 
discussed the state and federal ac- 
counting systems, which affect the 
larger telephone companies. He stated 
the state commission does not require 
any special accounting other than 
that required by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr. Snapp touched upon the mat- 
ter of payroll accounting, unemploy- 
ment insurance and the old age pen- 
sion tax, and the destruction of rec- 
ords. Mr. Snapp advised the com- 
panies, for their own protection, to 
retain all records until the present 
FCC Bell investigation is completed. 

At the conclusion of his paper the 
meeting was turned into a round- 
table discussion of the various prob- 
lems of the industry. Mr. Snapp was 
assisted in this discussion by A. L. 
Geiger, Washington, D. C., general 
counsel of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

L. D. Densmore, vice-president of 
the Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Gharlottesville, conducted the 
commercial conference. Mr. Dens- 
more stressed the importance of 
using the facilities already in plant 
to the fullest extent in station de- 
velopment. 

He was emphatic in his statements 
that what might be termed “push 
overs” in sales are now extinct, and 
that the selling of telephone service 


on its advantages and usages to pros- 
pective subscribers has become a 
science. All sales interviews, he be- 


lieves, should be timely, and a studied 
approach of the salesman is of great 
importance. 

His address, while brief, had much 
meat in it. for the thoughtful consid- 


RODNEY M. COGGIN, Warsaw, 
Newly-Elected Vice-President of the 
Virginia Association, as He Appeared 
Some Years Ago. Mr. Coggin is 
General Manager of the East Coast 
Telephones, Inc., at Warsaw. 


eration of telephone operators at the 
convention. Mr. Densmore is a rec- 
ognized authority on sales work. He 
took over the management of: the 
Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in 1931 and since has made an out- 
standing record in station develop- 
ment in his company. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dens- 
more’s address, reports were given 
of the auditing committee, Fred C. 
Switzer, chairman; resolutions com- 
mittee, Rodney M. Coggin, chair- 
man; and the nominating committee, 
W. G. Snapp, chairman. 

The nominating committee pro- 
posed the names of the following to 
serve as board of directors for the 
year 1937: C. C. Ward, Charlottes- 
ville; Fred T. Prufer, Staunton; 
Fred G. Switzer, Harrisonburg; W. 
N. McAnge, Jr., Bristol; Rodney M. 
Coggins, Warsaw; W. A. Pankey, 
Bluefield; and A. U. Meadows, 
3ristol. 

Upon placing motions before the 
convention, they were unanimously 
elected to serve for the new year. 

One of the most important features 
of the convention was the operators’ 
conference, conducted by C. C. Deer- 
ing, secretary of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 
The traffic departments of member 
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companies were well represented at 
the convention, and this conference 
conducted by Mr. Deering, with the 
assistance of Miss Anne Barnes, was 
a departure from the usual routine 
of conventions, but it proved to be 
one of the meeting’s greatest assets. 

It was so well received that it was 
suggested and urged that at all future 
conventions operators’ conferences 
be made a prominent part of the pro- 
gram. Throughout the entire con- 
vention there was a feeling of enthu- 
siasm and interest. 

Representatives from the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, and those who contributed 
materially to the success of the con- 
vention, were: C. C. Deering, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Des Moines, Iowa; 
A. L. Geiger, general counsel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Anne Barnes, 
special traffic representative, Des 
Moines, Iowa; A. L. Stadermann, 
plant engineering consultant, Terre 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 19, 20, and 21, 1937. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 
9 and 10, 1937. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12, 1937. 











Haute, Ind.; and Francis X. Welch, 
Washington, D. C., correspondent for 
TELEPHONY. 

The manufacturers were well rep- 
resented at the meeting, and they, 
too, were very much pleased with the 
attendance and spirit of the conven- 
tion. This was by far the most 
worth while meeting and the best at- 
tended since the Virginia Indepen- 
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JUST A VOICE 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Associaiton 


ue OW wonderful is the human voice! It is indeed the organ of 

the soul. The intellect of man sits enthroned visibly, on his 
forehead and in his eyes, and the heart of a man is written upon his 
countenace, but the soul reveals itself in the voice only,” said Long- 


I wonder what Longfellow would have added to the foregoing 
if he had lived to hear the human voice over the telephone or the 
No doubt he would have given telephone users some very 
helpful thoughts. Perhaps he might have told them that the telephone 
must do more than carry just a voice into the ear of the other per- 
son; that it must also reveal the telephone user’s personality. 

Our relatives and friends know us for what we are, whether our 
voices are pleasing or otherwise. They are so used to us and our 
ways that they think little, if anything, of our voices. 

But our voices are heard over the switchboard by hundreds of 
people daily, many of whom are strangers to us. They may be tele- 
How do we sound to them? 
influence of 
careful 
speaker 
full of 
tempered. The voice is a sure index of character. 

Many of the fine things said about beauty of voice were written 
by men and women who lived before the coming of the telephone. 
Can it be that the telephone has shorn the human voice of its quality 
and beauty and left most folks with just a voice? 

I am taking the liberty of paraphrasing a verse from Edgar A. 
Guest’s “The Other Me” because it emphasizes the importance ef 
what I have been writing to you: 

Over the telephone 

I keep hidden much of me 
people 
no one knows 
And in the telephone never shows. 
oh, so different is he 
other folks think they see— 
Over the telephone. 
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dent Telephone 


Association was 
formed a few years back. 

At the board meeting the directors 
expressed themselves as being most 


pleased with the attendance, the 
spirit of optimism and cheerfilness 
prevalent throughout the convention. 
Further, that they felt the state as- 
sociation had reached the age of 
adolescence, and that it was well 
grounded with a bright future for 
serving Independent telephony jp 
Virginia in a most substantial and 
worthwhile manner. 


vyv 
Patrons Invited to Test 
Their Vocal Tones 


As part of an open-house display of 
the activities behind the scenes in op- 
eration of the telephone system, the 
New York Telephone Co. is giving visi- 
tors to its exchange building at 210 W 
18th, New York City, an opportunity to 
test themselves with a device called “a 
voice mirror.” This reveals one’s voice 
exactly as it sounds to others. 

The visitor speaks briefly into an or- 
cdinary telephone instrument. His words 
are stored on a metal tape and then re 
turned to 


him through the same tele 

phone 
Persons who heretofore have esteemed 
their own voices, may be shocked into 
disillusionment if they submit them 


selves to a test. On the other hand, the 


experiment 


1 


al of 


may heighten one’s apprais- 


his own tones 

Scientific developments from the Bell 
Laboratories are on The ex- 
the 
and foreign 
American directories A 


display 


hibition includes a replica of first 


and 


section of 


switchboard 
old 


cables has been split, with wires spread 


( opies ot 


fanwise, to show how hundreds of 


grouped compactly 


many 
talk channels may be 
within a lead protective sheathing the 


circumference of a man’s wrist. 


The display includes a piece of co 
axial cable of the type now being in 
stalled between New York City and 


Philadelphia for experimental purposes 


aaa 
Recent Prices in 
the Metals Markets 


New York, N. Y., November 16.—Cop 
per—Steady; electrolytic spot and fu 
ture, 10.50c per Ilb.; export 10.50@ 
10.52%. Tin—Easy;: spot and nearby, 


per lb.; future, 51.37% 
Lead—Strong: spot New York, 
5.20@5.25c per lb.; East St. Louis, 5.05c 
Zinc—Firm; East St. 
future, 4.95c per 1b. 
f.o.b. Eastern Pennsylvania, 
ton; Buffalo, $19.50; Alabama, $15.50 
Aluminum—19.00@22.00c per Ib. Quick 
Silver—$93.00@95.00 per flask. Pilati 
num—$48.00 per oz. Wolframite—15.25 
@15.50e per Ib. 


51.75@ 51.87%¢e 
@51.50. 


Louis, sopt and 


Iron—Quiet; No. ¢, 
$20.50 per 
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Exide Batteries save you 
money by assuring an excep- 
tionally long life of depend- 


able service. 


Buttons of pure lead pressed into 
heavy Manchester positive plate 
grids give the Exide-Chloride Bat- 

tery its tremendous reserve power, and add years to its 
serviceable life. These additional years of dependable 


service result in definite telephone battery economy. 


There is no other battery like the Exide-Chloride. The 
unique design of its famous Manchester positive and Box 
negative plates and its board and rubber dowel type separa- 
tors for sealed glass jar assembly minimize maintenance, 


assure freedom from trouble and economical operation. 


Whether the work is heavy or light; whether the battery 
is floated or cycle charged; in fact, wherever the utmost of 
dependability, long life and freedom from care are determin- 


ing factors, Exide-Chloride Batteries are invariably used. 





EXIDE-CHLORIDE BATTERY 
cut away to show improved con- 
struction. Length of life and reliability 
far beyond average. This battery is 
especially adapted for all classes of 

telephone service. 


Above—Manchester positive plate. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Obituaries of Telephone Men 


HOMER J. NEWBILL, manager of 
the Elizabethton, Tenn., exchange of the 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., passed 
away November 9, after a very brief ill- 
ness. His sudden demise at the early 
age of 50 years, was a shock to his 
friends and associates and the Inter- 
Mountain company suffers a distinct 
loss in his death. His body was taken 
to Jackson, Tenn., for burial. 

Mr. Newbill had only two weeks pre- 
viously assumed the management of the 
Elizabethton, Butler and Mountain 
City exchanges. Previously, he had been 
engaged in telephone directory adver- 
tising sales work for the Inter-Moun- 
tain organization, working under the 
direction of L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The deceased was an Independent tele- 
phone man of long and varied expert- 
ence. He was born in Texas in 1886. 
His first telephone experience was with 
the Texarkana Telephone Co., of Texar- 
kana, Ark. He became associated with 
W. N. McAnge, Jr., president of the In- 
ter-Mountain company when the latter 
was in charge of the Jackson Home 


Too Good to be True 
but it’s a Fact 


mp The MASTER 
Ringing 
Machine 


IS YEARS 
AHEAD 


NOTHING TO 
WEAR OUT! 


@ No Adjustments 
@ Economical 
®@ No Radio 


Interference 


Price $45.00 


30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 
You Take No Risk 
(Operates on 110 volts A. C.) 


UB-cyC| | 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use 
and sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


HOMER J. NEWBILL, for Many 

Years identified With the Indepen- Oliver 

dent Industry, Passed Away at Eliza- 

bethton, Tenn., Only a Few Weeks 

After His Appointment as Manager 

for the Inter-Mountain Company in 
That Territory. 


Telephone Co., of Jackson, Tenn., con. 
tinuing in that connection for five years. 
Mr. Newbill was again associated with 
Mr. McAnge in the operation of 

Allen Properties, with headquarters ip 


Corinth, 


Miss., as district manager of 


the Stantonville Telephone Co., of Tu. 


pelo, Miss. 


He continued in that capac. 


ity for many years. 

When W. N. McAnge, Jr., became pres. 
ident of the Allen Properties, with head- 
quarters in Corinth, Miss., in 1922, Mr. 


Newbill 


was engaged as assistant to 


the president. 
Surviving Mr. Newbill is his widow, 


formerly 


Miss Lulu Johnson, of Jack- 


son, Tenn., and a sister, who resides in 


California. 


HARVEY H. HANNAH, chairman of 
the Tennessee Railroad & Public Utili- 


ties Commission, died at his home in 
Springs, Tenn., November 8, at 
the age of 68. He had been ill for sey- 
eral months. Mr. Hannah had served as 
a member of the Tennessee state regula- 
tcry body for the past 30 years. 


A World-Wide 


“Hook-Up” fo 


Independent Companies! 


---via telegraph, 
cables and radio 


@ In hundreds of cities and 
towns, Independent Telephone 
Companies now offer world- 
wide telegraph, cable and radio 
service to subscribers direct from 
their telephones. 

To provide this far reaching 
service, these Companies have 
adopted the “Postal Telegraph 
Plan,” which makes their net- 
works—no matter how large or 
how small—-a definite part of 
the great International System 
of coordinated communication 
facilities. 

Today .... wire collect or 
write for information about the 
“Postal Telegraph Plan.” 


Postal Telegraph is the only Amer- 
ican telegraph company that offers 
a world-wide service of coordinated 
telegraph, cable and radio commu- 
nications under a single manage- 
ment. Through the great Interna- 
tional System of which Postal Te- 
egraph is a part, it reaches Europe, 
Asia, The Orient over Commercial 
Cables; Central America, Sout 
America and the West Indies over 
All America Cables; and ships at 
sea via Mackay Radio. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
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Executive Officer of 
New York Association 


HE the New York 
State Telephone Association at a 


directors of 


meeting in Rochester, November 
13, elected A. R. MacKinnon, Chicago, 
of the 
the late J. G. 


secretary association to succeed 
Ihmsen, of Albany, who 
officer of the asso- 
jation since its organization in 1921. 
Mr. MacKinnon, now on the staff of 
the United States Independent Tele- 


phone Association in Chicago, has had 


was the executive 


proad experience in telephone 


tion and allied work. Of 


associa- 
a varied na- 


A. R. MacKINNON, Former Sécre- 
tary of the Kansas Telephone Asso- 
ciation and Now on Staff of United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Has Been Elected Secretary 
of the New York State Telephone 
Association, as Successor of the Late 
J. G. Ihmsen. He Takes Up His New 
Duties, With Headquarters at Albany, 
on December 1. 


ture, this training and experience well 
qualifies him to on the expand- 
ing activities of the New York associa- 
tion under the changing conditions 
which confront the telephone industry. 

Born in Concordia, Kans., in 1886, 
Mr. MacKinnon worked in the construc- 
tion department of the Home Telephone 
Co., Lawrence, Kans., following gradu- 
ation from high school in Clinton, N. 
Y. Later he was in the construction and 
Maintenance department of the Subur- 
ban Telephone Co. at Tonganoxie, Kans. 
Then he went to Kansas University in 
1908 and was graduated by the school 
of engineering in 1912. 

During the ensuing eight years Mr. 
MacKinnon was connected with the ex- 
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carry 


tension division of the University of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee and La Crosse. 
After some years with investment 
security firms in Milwaukee and 
cago, he re-entered the telephone 
in an executive position in 
1930. 

At that time he became secretary of 
the Kansas Telephone Association, with 
headquarters at Topeka. In the 
years which followed he made an espe- 
cially good record and the association 
enjoyed a successful period of growth. 
His work in building up and increas- 
ing the activities of the Kansas asso- 
ciation brought Mr. MacKinnon a new- 
ly-created position as director of service 
sales for the Telephone Bond & Share 
Co. late in 1930. 

When the company’s general 
sales work was discontinued 
1933, the sales ability of employes of 
its subsidiary companies had so im- 
proved that other companies desired to 
be included in the instruction plan and 
to benefit from the supervision of serv- 
ice sales. Mr. MacKinnon became direc- 
tor of the Employe Telephone 
Service which was continued for 


and 
Chi- 
field 
January, 


staff 
early in 


Sales 
about 
a year when he became a 
the staff of the United 
pendent Telephone 
Chicago office. 

The varied experience Mr. MacKin- 
non has had in practical telephone con- 
struction and maintenance work, in ed- 
ucational work, with security firms, in 
state association work, in 
sales and as a member of the staff of 
the national association—forms an ex- 
cellent background for his new 
executive officer of the 
and progressive New York association. 

The headquarters of the New York 
State Telephone Association are located 
at 25 Eagle St., Albany, and Mr. 
Kinnon will duttes 
December 1. 


member of 
States Inde- 
Association in its 


telephone 


posi- 


tion as active 


assume his there 


Branches, Snapped Off 


by Snow, Cut Wires 


Hundreds of telephones were put out 
oi commission recently in and around 
New Albany, Ind., when heavy limbs— 
snapped off by the weight of snow 
which fell during the heaviest snow 
storm witnessed there is 75 years—sev- 


ered the wires of the Indiana Bell Tele- | 


phone Co. Scores of service men worked 
a day to repair the service and clear 
the streets. 


; 


two | 


Mac- | 


A DEPENDABLE 


CABLE 
TERMINAL 








Reliable RU unpro- 


tected terminals are 
easier to install, 
easier to work on 
and built to outlast 
the cable. 


Write for a Sample 


Reliable 


Electric 


Company 
Chicago, Ill. 





Personal Notes From the Field 


WILLIAM B. CARTER of Williams- 
town, N. J., the only telephone man in 
active service in the state whose Ca- 
reer reached back to the 1880's retired 
frem duty early this month. 

On February 1, 1889, which was long- 
er ago than any member of the present 
organization of the state-wide New Jer- 
Bell Telephone Co. entered the 
business, Mr. Carter went to work build- 
ing telephone lines in and about Salem 
for the South Jersey Telephone Co. It 
was pioneer work. The telephone had 
been invented only a dozen years and 
Salem had had less than 
five years. 

From that time until 1900, he was en- 
saged in line construction work in Del- 
aware and Pennsylvania. In 1900 he 
transferred to installation and mainte- 
nance work in Camden and from 1905 to 
1932 was combination man in Williams- 
town. Since 1932 Mr. Carter had been 
engaged in reconditioning apparatus, in 
eennection with the stores of telephone 
equipment and supplies in Camden. 


sey 


an exchange 


RALPH C. RENO, formerly editor of 
Telephone Engineer, has been appointed 
public relations counsel of Telephone 
Bond & Share Co., with headquarters in 


We have combined long 
experience with modern 
equipment to provide 
quality, service and under- 
standing of your problems. 


THIS IS OUR 74TH 
YEAR. 


ak 
SPECIFY— 


* 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


x * * 


Crossarms—Douglas 
% Fir and Creosoted Pine. 
Insulator Pins and 

% Brackets. 
Guy Guards and Molding. 
% Conduit—Creosoted Pine. 


For DEPENDABILITY and 
*” ECONOMY. 


American Crossarm & Conduit Co. 
* Chehalis, Wash. Newark, N. J. 

Chicago, Ill. Wilmington, N. C. 

Kansas City, Mo. Texarkana, Tex. 


R. C. RENO, Editor of Telephone En- 

1932, Is Now Public 

Relations Counsel of Telephone Bond 

& Share Co., with Headquarters in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


gineer Since 


Kansas City, Mo. He assumed his new 
duties November 16. 

In his new position Mr. Reno will 
devote his time to maintaining and es- 
tablishing cooperative understanding, 
good will and confidence with the public 
in the communities served by the oper- 
ating telephone companies of Telephone 
Bond & Share Co. 

Mr. Reno had been associated with 
Telephone Engineer since 1932. His 
wide acquaintance in the industry and 
knowledge of the business, together 
with a pleasing and forceful personal- 
ity, well fit him for his new duties. 

Prior to entering the telephone publi- 
cation business, Mr. Reno in the 
newspaper field and later was connected 
with Stewart, Hanford & Frohman, ad- 
vertising agency of Rochester, N. Y. 
While with this organization he 
closely associated with the 
industry. 


was 


was 
telephone 


JOHN H. AGEE. vice-president and 
general manager of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., had 
added to his numerous civic activities 
the presidency of the Nebraska Safety 
Council. 


has 


v 

MISS BELLE BERNETHA, Roches- 
of the Rochester Telephone Co., Inc., is 
now serving her 41st year in the tele- 
phone industry. She was born in 
Royal Center, Ind., and after graduating 
from high school she taught school for 
five years before entering telephone 
work. 

The Rochester telephone exchange 
commenced operating in July, 1896, with 


19 telephones connected and 100 pledged. 
Miss Bernetha answered the first cal] 
made on the switchboard and has been 
in continuous service since that time as 
operator and chief operator. Th 
pany now operates 1,650 
340 miles of toll lines. 
Miss Bernetha regularly attends dis. 
trict and state meetings of the Indiana 
Telephone well as the 


com- 
stations and 


Association as 


MISS BELLE BERNETHA, Chief 
Operator and a Director of the 
Rochester (ind.) Telephone Co., Inc., 
is Now Serving Her 41st Year in the 
Telephone Field. She Answered the 
First Telephone Cali at Rochester 
and Has Witnessed the Company’s 
Growth from 10 Connected Tele- 
phones in 1896 to 1,650 Stations at 
Present. 


apnual convention of the national asso- 
ciation. Besides her interest in tele 
phone work, she enjoys flower garden- 
ing and motoring. 

Miss Bernetha is a member of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America, the In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion of the United States, the Eastern 
Star, Pythian Sisters, and the Baptist 
Church. 
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Court Activities 


FCC Grants Rehearing 
for Competitive Radio 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on November 14 granted to the 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., a 
rehearing on its application to add Oslo, 
Nerway, aS a primary point in its in- 
ternational communication system. The 
rehearing, limited to oral arguments, 
will be on December 7 

Previously the commission denied 
the application on the ground that the 
area was served adequately by the Radio 
Corp. of America. 


=. 


FCC Chief Accountant 
to Return to Wisconsin 


John H. Bickley, chief accountant of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, in its investigation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., will re- 
turn to Madison, Wis., soon to resume 
his old post as chief accountant of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, 
according to the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal of November 15 

Mr. Bickley, it is understood, will 
handle a special phase of commission 
activity under the nominal title of 
chief accountant. He has been on leave 
from his state post since May, 1935, but 
his civil service eligibility rating was 
extended by the personnel board last 
spring, keeping his position open. 


. 


Judiciary and Con- 
gressional Committees 


Although confirming the illegality of 
the seizure by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission of thousands of tele- 
grams for use by the Senate lobby in- 
vestigating committee, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, in a ruling handed down No- 
vember 9, held that the judiciary can- 
hot interfere with a congressional com- 
mittee, p 

While dismissing the appeal brought 
by Wm. Randolph Hearst, publisher, for 
an injunetion against the Senate com- 
mittee, and affirming the decree previ- 
ously issued, the court rebuked the FCC 
for copying the telegrams in question 
and furnishing them to the Senate com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Hugo Black, 
democrat of Alabama. Following are 
a few excerpts from the order of the ap- 
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pellate court, as written by Justice J. 
Groner: 

“As the allegations of the bill are not 
denied, we are obliged to take them as 
true. And in that view we are of the 
opinion that the resolution adopted by 
the commission, under which its agents 
teok possession of the telegraph com- 
panies’ offices and examined wholesale 
the thousands of private telegraph mes- 
sages received and dispatched therefrom 
over a period of seven months—for the 
purpose of securing to the Senate com- 
mittee knowledge of the contents of the 
messages—was without authority of law 
and contrary to the very terms of the 
act under which the commission was 
constituted. 

And we may, we think, properly go 
farther and say that, even without the 


express prohibition contained in the act, | 


the disclosure by the commission of the 


contents of private telegraph messages | 


—-solely (as the bill charges) for the 
purpose of furnishing to the committee 
information relevant or irrelevant which 
might or might not be used for legisla- 
tive purposes—was unauthorized. 

And this, we think, is true because 
the property right in private telegrams 


is in no material respect different from | 


the property right in letters and other 


writings; nor is there any good reason | 


why the right of privacy in one should 
be any greater than in the other. 


In principle, therefore, we think that | 


a dragnet seizure of private telegraph 
messages as is alleged in the bill, 
whether made by persons professing to 
act under the color of authority from 
the government or by persons acting as 
individuals, is a trespass which a court 
of equity has power to enjoin.” 


. = 
FCC Remands Wisconsin 
Case to Examiner 


At a regular meeting of the telephone 


division of the Federal Communications 


Commission held in Washington, D. C., | 
November 11, consideration was given | 
the examiner’s report and the record in | 


the case of the Barron County Tele- 
phone Co., Rice Lake, Wis. Good cause 


appearing therefor it was ordered that | 


the case be remanded to the examiner 


for further hearing, and report thereon, | 


ou the following points: 


(1) Facts relating to financial trans- | 
actions between the Wisconsin Tele- | 
phone Co. and J. E. Horsman and the | 


transfer of stock in the Barron County 


TERMINALS 
M-16 


A sealed cable 
chamber terminal ar- 
ranged for multiple 
cable nozzles. To be 
used as a test point 
for either aerial or 
underground cable. 
Full cross connection 
and drop distribution 
provided. 


An ideal terminal for 
rural cable between 
unattended exchanges 
or as a junction point 
of aerial and under- 
ground cable. Base, 
corebox and self-sold- 
ering nozzles are of 
steel, formed and hot 
galvanized. Face 
plate is of bakelite. 
Studs, nuts and wash- 
ers are of Everdur 
metal. Hood is of 
steel, hot galvanized. 
Made in ll, 16. 26 
and 52 pair sizes as 
illustrated, and up to 404 pairs mounted in 
pole houses. 


PEt 


OUTDOOR PROTECTED 
COIL MOUNTING 


Base, hood, 
bracket and 
guides are of 
steel, hot gal- 
vanized. 


Protection con- 
sists of 5 amp. 
A-7 fuses and 
True Gap light- 
ning discharg- 
ers. Fuse springs 
are of phosphor 
bronze, insula- 
tion is of hard 
rubber. 


Mounting is ar- 
ranged for one 
or two coils. 


Two pair protection is provided for a single 
coil. Four pair protection is furnished for 
a two-coil installation. 


No coil is furnished, but coil base may be 
easily and securely fastened to back of 
mounting under four clamps. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions on Page 16 


Enter “da” and the time the confirming report of DA was re- 


2. Make continuous attempts to secure a circuit. 
supervisor 15 minutes from acceptance of call. 


|. It is not a standard practice to request the distant operator to 
call you under this condition except in case of an emergency. 


5. A partial charge known as a “Report Charge” is made on certain 
uncompleted toll calls which the telephone company has made 
proper and reasonable effort to complete but which could not be 
completed because of circumstances beyond its control. 
charge under these conditions is made to compensate the tele- 
phone company for the use of its facilities and the work of its 


Refer to the 


This 





Telephone Co. from Mr. Horsman to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
(2) Facts pertaining to the 
ownership and control of the 351 shares 
of stock now held by the First National 


present 


Trust Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., as trus- 
tee under the will of J. E. Horsman, de- 
ceased. 

(3) Faets pertaining to financial 


transactions between the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. and the Barron County Tel- 
ephone Co. in connection with the leas- 
ing of space, payment for battery serv- 
ice, house service, toll circuits, account- 
and (4) 
relevant 


ing services and stationery; 
such other matters as may be 
nd material. 

The secretary of the FCC was author- 
ized to fix the time and place for the 
and give notice to the 


hearing respon- 


dent 


vy 

Hearing Under Way in 
Louisville, Ky., Rate Case 
The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
rate investigation got under 
way November 10 before the Kentucky 
Public Commission, with the 
company contending that rate reduc- 
tions in Louisville would be unfair un- 


graph Co 


Service 


less rates in other exchanges are raised. 
Much testimony was _ presented last 
week and the hearing resumed 
Tuesday, November 17, in Louisville. 


was 


W. E. Duncan, Atlanta, Ga., assistant 
chief accountant of the company, was 
the only witness at the November 10 


hearing held in Frankfort, Ky. He in- 
troduced 13 exhibits showing valuations, 
earnings and accounting practices, and 
served notice he would have 
about 30 more exhibits. 

Mr. Dunecan’s figures 
rate base valuation for the company’s 
properties in Kentucky of $27,402,791.17, 
first eight months of 1936, on 
which the return was 5.23 per 
net revenue of $955,630.7 


counsel 


showed a total 


for the 
5. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1936 


cent, or 





In the Louisville exchange, the 
hase 


rate 
valuation was listed at $15,219,- 
114.86 for the same period, with earn- 
ings of 6.8 per cent, or $689,796.75. Earn- 
ings on the $12,183,676.31 valuation out- 
side of Louisville were placed at 3.27 
per cent, or $265,834. 

The Louisville earnings for the year 
1235 were placed at 6.45 per cent; out- 


side of Louisville in Kentucky, 1.63 per 


4.33 


per cent. Thus, earnings for the prop- 


cent, and for the state, as a whole, 


In addition to the "Bomb 
Test," samples of all Whitney 
Blake Telephone Wire are 
tested in a machine especially 
designed for checking the 
strength and density of rub- 
ber compound of Telephone 
Wire. The long life of Whitney 
Blake Telephone Wire is partly 
due to the use of this unique 
machine, which indicates the 
ability of the insulation to 
withstand the stresses and 
strains it will be subjected to 
during and after installation. 


<a> 











Telephone 


have de- 


Louisville 


evties orvtside of 
creased this year, while increasing in 
the city, it was contended. 


The company’s rate base valuat’on of 


$27,402,781.17 was nearly $11,000,000 
higher than the tentative assessment 
announced November 10 by the Ken- 


tucky Tax Commission, which the de- 
partment of revenue stated was $16,787,- 


780. 


Figures on the company’s valuation 
and business outside of Louisville and 
Jefferson county went into the record 
vigorous and repeated objections 
by George D. Slaff, of Louisville counsel, 
and State Senator Stanley Mayer of 
Louisville. 


over 


In the Louisville service area, another 
exhibit introduced by Mr. Duncan, busi- 
ness during 1935 showed a return of 
6.1 per cent. The company stated its 
earnings for the city of Louisville ex- 


changes alone were 6.45 per cent, but 
loss of 3.25 per cent on a smaller vol- 
ume of business in the suburban ex- 
changes outside of Louisville in the 
service area cut down the average. 
The company’s tables showed a loss 


of $18,353.38 for the suburban exchanges 
on last year’s operations. Valuation of 


these exchanges was placed at $563.- 
268.03. 
The company stated its valuations 


were figured on the replacement cost of 


Compression Tested 








Wire 
RUBBER COVERED 


COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 
DROP - INSIDE and BRIDLE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN U. S. A. 


Gray bakR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
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Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 
furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing ef fine telephone cords. 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 











Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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bare physical assets, and did not in- 
clude any valuation of the business as a 
going concern. 

At the November 12 hearing in Louis- 
ville, the city lost its renewed fight to 
keep out of the record proof which the 
Southern Bell company offered about 
its operations throughout the state. 

In similar fashion, the city lost, tem- 
porarily at least, its effort to keep a 
telephone company official from testify- 
ing about the earnings of the Western 
Electric Co. in its sales to the telephone 
company. 

Early in the afternoon, Mr. Slaff, spe- 
cial counsel for the city, protested 
against G. K. Selden, from the telephone 
company’s Atlanta office, testifying as 
to what the Western Electric Co. earned 
on its business with the telephone com- 
pany. The commission decided to hear 
the testimony, and pass on its admissi- 
bility when the record is complete. 

The company insisted the problem of 
rates in Louisville and Jefferson county 
is inseparably tied up with rates 
throughout the state. In addition, its 
witnesses said that many parts of its 
proof could not be separated between 
city and outstate sections, under its ac- 
counting system. 

As often as the company offered proof 
tcuching its operations outside Louis- 
ville Mr. Slaff objected. Just as often, 
J. C. W. Beckham, chairman, overruled 
Mr. Slaff on the ground that the city 
rate controversy was but a part of the 
state-wide investigation. 

Mr. Duncan filed an exhibit which 
showed the company had earned 7.31 per 
cent for the first eight months of this 
year. This was based on a reproduction 
cost, new, of the Louisville property, 
less the existing depreciation of the 
property. 

The company listed the Louisville val- 
uation at $11,926,700. Its operating reve- 
nues in Louisville, the exhibit showed, 
were $2,074,222.32 and its operating ex- 
penses $1,493,298.94. 

A similar exhibit, covering Southern 
Bell service outside Jefferson county, 
showed earnings of less than 1 per cent 
in the remainder of the state. The ex- 
hibit showed reproduction cost, new, 
less depreciation, at $7,243,900. It list- 
ed operating revenue of $1,065,989.02 
and operating expenses of $1,023,086.39, 
for a profit of $42,902.63, or 0.89 per 
cent. 

Another exhibit listed 88 exchanges 
in the state on which the company lost 
money last year on its combined ex- 
change and toll business. 

The present hearings grew out of pro- 
tests filed by farm, business and civic 
organizations throughout the state 
against an order the commission issued 
October 1 reducing flat rates and elimi- 
nating free inter-exchange service. The 
commission rescinded its rate order 


after a day’s hearing on the objections 
a few weeks ago, and announced the 
rate structure would be investigateg 
thoroughly. 


vy 
Georgia Commission Files 
Reply in Bell! Case 


The Georgia Public Service Commis. 
sion has filed its response to a series of 
questions propounded by the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in iti. 
gation now pending in Federal court, it 
was announced on November 2 by Chair. 
man Jud P. Wilhoit. The answer was 
filed October 30 to anticipate the final] 
date allowed, which was November 1. 

Chairman Wilhoit expressed the opin. 
ion that the answer justified the reduc. 
tion of telephone rates in Georgia or- 
dered by the public service commission 
in November, 1933. The company sought 
an injunction against the rate, which 
the Federal district court refused to 
srant, and is still fighting to have the 
reduction order rescinded and the old 
rates restored. 

A three-judge tribunal consisting of 
Appellate Judge Sibley and District 
Judges Underwood and Kennemer has 
the case under advisement. 


- ©. 
Oklahoma Telephone 
Rates Ordered Reduced 


Oklahoma City telephone rates of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. were 
ordered reduced in an order issued No- 
vember 4 by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission. A supplemental order was 
issued November 10 setting the effective 
date of the reductions for November 16. 

A month ago the company filed an 
application with the commission for an 
investigation of rates in 129 state ex 
changes where it claims it is losing 
money. On November 5 J. M. Stooker, 
general manager, renewed the com- 
pany’s plea for a state-wide inquiry of 
its rates. He stated the company vill 
demand an early hearing of a five-year- 
old state-wide telephone rate investiga- 
tion, in which at the commission's di- 
rection a valuation of the company’s lo 
cal and long distince properties were 
made. The proposed investigation never 
was carried out. 

The commission found that the value 
cf the Oklahoma City exchange was $8, 
304,842.45 and that the average age of 
the property was in excess of seven 
years The telephone company conten¢- 
ed the property was in 93.7 per cent 
condition. The commission adopted 86 
rer cent as its present condition and oD 
this basis decided that the present value 
was $7,300,000. The commission allowed 
the company 3.9 per cent for deprecia 
tion and decided that its excess 1935 
earnings were $124.697.33. 
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The company’s exchange revenue in 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 1801 40 line capac- 
ity Common battery P. B. X. board 
equipped with 30 local lamp lines, 5 
cord Ckts., 2 trunks with dial, Hand 
Gen. and etc., all mounted on 3 
drawer flat top desk @ 

Western Elec. No. 20AL Desk set with 
Trans. and Rec. Complete with No. 
334 Straight line steel signal set @.. 


Western Elec. No. 533 Straight line 
C. B. Steel hotel set with enclosed 
Gongs @ 

1—Western Elec. No. 62A Ringing ma- 
chine, operates off from 6 to 8 volts 
Storage battery, delivers 20 cycle, 80 
volts A. C. ringing current @ 

Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Common battery, 
oak finish wood, hotel sets with 
Booster Coil @ 

Monarch desk set with Trans., 
and Cord complete with 3-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer inside connection 
signal set, $7.85; 4-bar @ 

Leich Elec. Local Battery Transmitters 
complete with mouthpiece and back 


with New Western Elec. 
Cord @ 
Leich Elec. Slip type Receivers with 
New Shell and Cord @ 
Western Elec. No. 122 External 
connection Rec. without cord @ 
Western Elec. No. 21D or E 2 MF Con- 
densers @ 
New Kellogg Composition Rec. Shells 
with caps 
New Mouthpieces, any make @ 
Stromberg Carlson desk set with Trans 
and Rec., complete with 4-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm ringer signal sets @... 9 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shell and 


post 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 








RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


Mechanical Signals 
for 
Busy Test on Toll Boards 


Trunk Circuit Plates 
for 


P.B.X. Switchboards 


Operators’ Breast Plate Sets 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 























POSITIONS WANTED 





AMBITIOUS young man with fifteen 
years’ proven ability, all departments, spe- 
cializing in sales, surveys, advertising and 
toll compensation studies. Available De- 
cember 15th. Salary secondary. For de- 
tails and references address 8581, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








EXPERIENCED line and repair man 
wants work or will lease a place on 
monthly payments. Go anywhere; good 
references. Address 8554, care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 





| 8580, care of TELEPHONY. 


WOMAN with 15 years’ experience 


| wants position as telephone operator. Can 


furnish A-1 references; will go any place. 


| Address 8576, care of TELEPHONY. 


EXPERIENCED line, switchboard and 


| instrument repair man wants work. Age 


32; married; no children. Wife operator ; 
go any place. Write E. F. Scrimsher, 
Dacoma, Okla. 





TROUBLEMAN, 20 years’ experience 
on C. B. and magneto exchanges; moder- 
ate salary; experienced operator if essen- 
tial; go anywhere, Indiana preferred. Best 
of references. Address Fred J. Hoge, Box 
13, Leiters Ford, Indiana. 





POSITION WANTED by experienced 
telo accountant and auditor, age 30, with 
excellent connections and references. Has 
held junior executive position with larger 
Independent companies. Desires to make 
a change to a company appreciating com- 
petence and loyalty. Address 8555, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 








BY ENGINEER having specialized in 
telephone engineering and appraisals. Six- 
teen years’ experience. Details and refer- 
ences furnished. Address 8573, care 
TELEPHONY. 





EXPERIENCED line, switchboard, in- 
strument repair man wants work. Capable 
maintenance magneto exchange, 500 to 800 
stations. Available now. References. Ad- 
dress 8572, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
in installation and repair, P. B. X. boards, 
also records and test board. Best of refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere. Address 8565, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





| 

| Telephone Co. granted authority 
plement existing facilities between Kan. 

| sas City, Kans., 

| Kans. 


| should not be a reduction in 
| intrastate telephone service rendered by 


| change 
| No. 2 original sheet No. 1A, schedule of 
| toll rates I1.C.C. No. 2 original sheet No. 








the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and J. g, 
Horsman and transfer of stock in Bar. 
ron County Telephone Co. for Mr. Hors. 
man to the Wisconsin Telephone Co, 
and also present ownership and control 
of certain shares of stock now held by 
the First Wisconsin Trust Co. of Mil. 
waukee, as trustee under the wil! of J. 
E. Horsman, deceased. 

November 11: Southwestern Bel] 


to sup- 
and Atchison-Muscotah, 


November 11: American Telephone é 
Telegraph Co. granted authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities between Mi- 


| ami and Hialeah, Fla. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
November 20: Hearing in Chicago on 
citation of the commission, on its own 
motion, against the Illinois Bell Tele. 
phone Co. to show cause why there 
rates for 


the company in the state of Illinois, 
Entry of appearance of city of Chicago 
and villages of Maywood, Olympia 
Fields and Richton Park. Protest filed 
by city of Cairo. (Case 23146.) 
November 20: Hearing in Chicago on 


proposed change in rates for telephone 
| service stated in I.C.C. No. 1 section 1 


original sheet No. 5 
tariff, 


general local ex- 
telephone service I.C.C. 


1A, rates for special contract service and 
I.C.C. No. 2 section 1 original sheet No. 
6 teletypewriter exchange service tariff 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Pro- 
test filed by the city of Cairo. (Consoli- 
dated with foregoing case 23146.) 


Kentucky Public Service Commission 
November 17: Hearing resumed in 
Louisville in the rate investigation of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
Mississippi Railroad Commission 
November 4: Approval granted the 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to make changes in exchange equip- 


| ment in five towns in the state. Winona, 
| Sardis 


and Newton will get common 
battery service and abandon the mag- 
neto equipment, while Duncan and 
Shuqualak will get dial system installa- 
tions. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

November 9: Approval granted joint 
application of the Central Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. and the Peninsular Telephone 
Co. for an order authorizing the Central 
Missouri company to acquire all of the 
assets and franchises of the Peninsular 
company. 

November 12: Joint application filed 
by the Seneca Telephone Co. to sell, and 
Edith M. Mitchell to purchase, the tele 
phone company located at Seneca. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

November 10: Supplemental order is- 
sued setting November 16 as effective 
date of reduction in rates of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., as set forth 
in its order of November 4. 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

November 9: Hearing in Manawa to 
determine whether or not the Manawa 
Telephone Co. shall be authorized to ii 
stall a modern, common battery system 
for village subscribers who are willing 
to pay higher rates, if necessary, for 1m 
proved service. 


TELEPHONY 





